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so firmly put together, that it required the use of a crow- 
bar to tear it asunder. The roof was quite flat, composed 
of broad oak planks, from one and a half to three inches 
thick, which had evidently been split with wedges from 
solid blocks, the fibres being torn, and remaining as rough 
as common laths. The edges bore the round form of the 
tree, being untrimmed in any manner. The seams ap- 
peared to be filled up with a cement of grease and fine 
sea-sand, which was the case with the seams of the plank- 
ing of the floor. The house was twelve feet square by 
nine feet high, formed of rough blocks and planks. It 
was divided into two apartments by a second floor, at 
about the half-way of its height, each room being four 
feet high on the clear. The fabric rested on n bed or 
layer of sand, thickly spread on the surface of the bog, 
which continues to the depth of fifteen feet below the 
foundation of the structure, as was ascertained by probing 
with an iron rod* 

" The frame-work was made of oak logs ; the main sleep- 
ers, resting on the sand, were of a whole tree split in two, 
and the round part upwards; wlienput together, they 
measured twenty-three inches in diameter, and supposing 
the four from the same tree, as they appeared to be, were 
twenty-four feet long. Into these the upright posts of 
the frame were mortised. These mortices were rudely cut, 
or rather bruised, with some kind of blunt instrument ; 
and there seemed to be little doubt that a stone chisel, 
found on the floor of the bouse, was the identical tool 
with which the mortices were made. Captain Mudge says, 
1 By comparing the chisel with the cuts and marks of the 
iool used in forming the mortices and grooves, I found it 
lo correspond exactly with them, even to the slight curved 
surface of the chisel. A second stone, larger than the 
former, was also found on the floor, which, being ground 
at one end to the edge, was probably used as a wedge for 
splitting the timber. It is Baid to be of quartz.' I have 
seen this chisel, which appears to be of fine, close-grained, 
black basalt. The outside planks, which formed the sides, 
were laid edgewise on each other, the lowest one being 
inserted in a groove of the sleepers. One whole side, 
supposed to be the front of the house, was left entirely 
open. 

" Some ingenuity appears to have been displayed in 
putting this, rude fabric together, by means of mortices 
and stone-wedges, to keep them tight and prevent shaking. 
The floor alone was unmortised, but each plank being 
from four to six inches thick, split out of solid trees, their 
own weight was almost sufficient to keep them steady ; 
and they were, besides, jammed into the frame. Besides 
the two stones above mentioned, there was a flat freestone 
slab, three feet by one, and two inches thick, having a 
hollow in the middle, about three-quarters of an inch 
deep. It was presumed to be a sort o'f deposit for nuts, a 
large quantity of whole and broken ones being found on 
the spot ; and several round shingle stones strewed about 
were supposed to have been used to crack them. 

" On digging a drain to carry off the water, which soon 
supplied the vacant space occasioned by the removal of 
the house, a paved road, or pathway, was opened out to 
the distance of fourteen yards, at the end of which was 
a hearth-stone composed of flat freestone slabs, and about 
three feet square, covered with ashes and charcoal ; and 
close to it were about three or four bushels of half-burned 
charcoal, and nut-shells in great quantities, most of them 
broken, and some of them charred. There were also 
several blocks of wood and pieces of bog-turf partly burned. 

" By sinking the drain about six feet, a course of stones 
was found, like a pavement, resting on a bed of birch and 
hazel-wood bushes, the interstices of the stones filled up 
with fine sea-sand, such as is now seen in Donegal Bay, 
about two miles from the spot, from whence also the shin- 
gle stones had been brought; and the freestone slabs were 
exactly such as are quarried at this day within a mile of 
the place. The bark of the birch and hazel appeared as 
fresh as if the trees had but just been cut down ; and the 
colour of the wood was unchanged, but it was as soft as a 
cabbage-stalk. All the* oak was as sound as that which is 
every day dug out of the neighbouring bogs. 

" On a subsequent visit, Captain Mudge discovered two 
thick oak planks, with a mortice in each, which he thinks 



were for the doorway leading to the passage ; and from 
the number of ends of large oak logs seen in the sides of 
the section of the drain, he is of opinion that they belong 
to some other building, and that the one uncovered was 
only for a sleeping-place. When we consider that stumps 
of trees were standing, and their roots exposed on the 
same level of the bog on which the foundation of the 
house rests, similar in all respects to the timbers thereof, 
and that the bog ha3 been probed to the depth of fifteen 
feet, we are carried back to a period of time to which the 
memory of man— we may say the history of man— does 
not extend ; and the conjecture of Captain Mudge is not 
improbable, ' that some sudden and overwhelming cala- 
mity had buried all in one ruin.'' May not that calamity 
have been occasioned by the flowing of some neighbour- 
ing bog over that on which the house was built?" 

BALLEEN CASTLE, COUNTY KILKENNY. 

About two miles N.W, from the little town of Fresh- 
ford stand the imposing ruins of Balleen Castle. Situated 
on ground of considerable elevation, though of rather gra- 
dual ascent, they overlook a country of beautifully diver- 
sified appearance, in fine cultivation, and interspersed 
with numerous interesting remains of antiquity. Once a 
principal strong-hold of the noble house of Ormonde, this 
Castle was of considerable importance, as is sufficiently 
attested by the extent of the ruins, and the elegance of 
those parts of the building that have escaped destruction. 
Of the original structure but two towers at present re- 
main — all the rest of the Castle, its halls and vaulted 
chambers, lie in a confused mass of rubbrsh at their feet; 
and, as if to mock at the departed grandeur of the place, 
a hovel has arisen within its fallen courts, and includes 
the ancient portal through which often passed with goodly 
retinue many a noble chieftain of the Butler race. 

The north-west tower, one of those still standing, seems 
to have been erected in the course of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, and was the keep of the fortress as it then stood. It 
contained four floors, one of which was arched ; a fine 
stone staircase in one of the angles that is now nearly 
destroyed, together with fire-places and the other usual 
appendages to a building of the kind — all of which are 
now in a most dilapidated condition. The other remain- 
ing tower is obviously of less antiquity; and were we not 
possessed of the real date of its erection, we would imme- 
diately attribute it to the middle or termination of the 
fifteenth century. The masonry of this part of the Castle 
is yet very free from decay; and had the dismantles in 
the Parliamentary wars been less careful in their work of 
destruction, it would probably have continued to this time 
in a state of complete preservation. The windows of this 
tower, with their graceful label-mouldings, mullions, and 
transoms, some of which are overhung and interwoven 
with beautiful and exuberant ivy, are of elegant construc- 
tion; over one of them is the date A.D. 1455, showing 
the erection of this side of the Castle to have taken place 
in the time of James, fifth Earl of Ormonde, who wa9 a 
nobleman of great power, a favourite of Henry VI. (who 
conferred on him the additional title of Earl of Wilt- 
shire), and so warmly attached to the Lancasterian cause, 
that, after the unfortunate battle of Towton, he was be- 
headed by the victorious Yorkists, into whose hands he 
had fallen, A.D, 1461. Balleen is traditionally reported 
never to have been wholly completed; and it is possible 
that the fatal termination of this nobleman's important mi- 
litary and political life interfered with the course of the 
building. What was finished appears to have been a large 
hall, connecting the two towers, with a fine wing running 
towards the east ; the whole forming two sides of a 
square. 

The earl most likely intended to have formed a resi- 
dence befitting his rank and influence, had he not been 
interrupted by his untimely fate. But there is another 
name that has descended to posterity, not only on the 
page of history, but also on the tongue of tradition, con- 
nected with this castle, and indeed with most of those in 
the county of Kilkenny — that of Margaret Fitzgerald, 
lady of Piers, eighth earl of Ormonde. Born in times of 
continual tumult and disturbance, and when actual ability 
to resist danger, and energy of character, were the onlv 
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safeguards against its attacks. This extraordinary woman, 
from her great powers of mind, had no small share in in- 
fluencing the most remarkable events of these days ; but, 
as her history, from its including so great a length of time, 
and involving so many interesting occurrences connected 
with the affairs of Ireland, would far exceed our allotted 
space, we must only postpone it to some future occasion. 
There is yet shown by the neighbouring peasantry what 
they term the " chair" of " Peg Garret/' or " Maughrid 
ni Gearodh/' as they severally term this lady, who, ac- 
cording to them, had taken a principal part in the build- 



ing of Balleen. In 1600, Thomas Earl of Ormonde took 
this Castle, with those of Athnaorlar and Mountgarret, 
from the Lord Viscount Mountgarret, then in rebellion. 
It also suffered much from Cromwell's officers, by whom 
it was dismantled ; since which it has gradually fallen to 
ruin. The present remains show it to have been a place 
of some strength, and consisted of the buildings before 
mentioned, and an inner and outer ballium, with the se- 
veral offices of a large Castle, all surrounded by a deep 
fosse, supplied from an adjoining stream. The walls of the 
ballium are in some instances completely overthrown, 




and lie in large masses on the ground; but where they 
are in any kind of preservation, they are pierced with 
large square loop-holes that would readily have suited 
the small artillery of the times. The castle and adjoining 
property belong to the Mountgarret branch of the house 
of Butler, whose patrimony it has been since the death of 
Pierre Earl of Ormonde and Ossory, A. D. 1559. Ad- 
joining Balteen are 'the ruins of the parochial church of 

Sheffin. J. L. 

ROMANCE OF IRISH HISTORY. 

THE EARL'S PASS. 

Dressed in the soiled and tattered garments of a way- 
worn wanderer, Dermod Mac Murrough, the deposed 
king of Leinster, presented himself before the warlike 
Henry the Second, in the imperial tent on the plains of 
Aquitain. Prostrating himself at the feet of the English 
monarch, he pleaded the cause of his grievances so effec- 
tually, that Henry, struck by the recital and his wretched 
appearance, offered on the instant to aid him in the reco- 
very of his kingdom. We have nothing to do with consi- 
dering whether Henry's frankness to the exiled chief was 
the result of calculating policy or spontaneous humanity ; 
cur business is with facts and romance, not with specula- 
tion. By reason of his wars with France the English king 
could not personally assist Mac Murrough, but, by letters 
patent, he authorized his subjects to carry his resolutions 
into effect. With such a permission, the Irish chief soon 
succeeded in engaging many Norman knights and adven- 
turers in his quarrel, and enlisting them in his service. 
Amongst the rest, he prevailed upon the daring and 
powerful Baron De Clare, Earl of Chepstow, to second 



his cause by the promise of his daughter Eva in marriage* 
and the reversion of his kingdom ot Leinster. ^ This Nor- 
man baron was a man of fierce passions and indomitable 
courage; he was possessed of immense strength, from 
whence came his well-known title of Strongbow ; and 
having been by profuse extravagance rendered desperate 
in his fortunes, he was consequently the fittest leader that 
could be chosen to forward and conduct so hazardous an 
expedition. 

Having completed all the necessary arrangements, Der- 
mod sailed for Ireland, where, in the Abbey of Ferns, he 
solaced himself through the winter in the company of the 
reverend churchmen, with whom, doubtless for efficient 
reasons, he was a favourite. In the May following (A.D. 
1170) he was cheered in his retirement by the gratifying 
announcement that an English fleet was hovering on the 
eastern coast ; and in two davs after he had the satisfac- 
tion of welcoming Robert Fitz-Stephen, Maurice Pren- 
dergast, Meyler Fitz-Henry, and Hervey of Mountmau- 
rice, to the coast of Wexford., and witnessing the disem- 
barkation of the first British* battalions that ever made 
footing on Irish grouud. This armament consisted of 
forty knights in complete armour, sixty men-at-arms in 
jacks, and four hundred choice archers and pikemen. 
Being joined by numbers of the native Irish, they quickly 
conquered that part of the country, and sat down in the 
town of Wexford, which had surrendered after four days* 

• The descendants of those first British settlers etill in- 
habit the Barony of Forth, and are distinguished from the 
absolute Irish by peculiar dialect and customs, % 



